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JUNIOR 


WARDENS 

SUMMER 

CAMP 


HISTORY 

Provincial  Government  headquarters 
for  Alberta  Junior  Forest  Wardens  is 
at  Hinton  and  Chief  Warden  is  Terry 
Whiteley.  District  clubs  are  organized 
and  led  by  qualified  resident  adults 
either  as  auxiliaries  to  established  serv- 
ice organizations  or  as  individual  enter- 
prises. In  each  case  a district  council 
is  formed.  The  Province  bears  costs  of 
initial  organization,  general  supervision 
and  direction  under  Mr.  Whitely,  plus 
course  outlines,  training  manuals,  regis- 
tration and  other  forms.  The  National, 
official  quarterly,  “Outdoor  Boy”,  is 
sent  free  of  charge  to  every  Warden. 
More  direct  expenses  of  operation  must 
be  borne  by  each  club  on  its  own  behalf; 
uniforms  are  supplied  at  cost  rates. 

Any  boy  10  or  more  years  of  age 
is  eligible  to  become  a Junior  Forest 
Warden.  An  interest  in  natural  re- 
sources is  desirable  though  not  neces- 
sary. Club  study  material  is  outdoor 
oriented  under  such  headings  as:  ele- 
mentary forestry,  woodmanship,  tree 
identification,  map  reading,  first  aid  and 
general  natural  resource  conservation. 
Broad  objectives  of  the  J.F.W.  program 
are  well  illustrated  by  a phrase  used 
by  Alberta  leader  Whiteley  at  a recent 
meeting  of  Alberta-B.C.  directors,  viz: 
“Green  Forests,  Good  Earth,  Clean 
Waters,  Abundant  Wildlife  and  a strong 


sense  of  stewardship  for  these  re- 
sources”. The  pledge  of  every  Junior 
Forest  Warden  is  similar:  “As  one 

who  believes  in  the  aims  of  the  Junior 
Forest  Wardens,  I pledge  myself  and 
my  services  to  conserve  the  natural 
heritage  of  my  Province  - — her  forests 
and  wildlife”. 

PROGRESS 

Provided  with  official  government 
sponsorship  in  1960  the  Junior  Forest 
Warden  program  in  Alberta  has  grown 
from  three  volunteer  groups  to  24  regis- 
tered clubs  containing  589  members. 
The  three  original  groups  existed  at 
Slave  Lake,  Hinton  and  Edson.  Clubs 
are  now  established  at  Fort  Vermilion, 
High  Level,  Dixonville,  New  Fish  Creek, 
Elmworth,  Silver  Valley,  Rycroft,  Spirit 
River,  Slave  Lake,  Smith,  Flatbush, 
Belloy,  Island  Lake,  Wabasca  Demarais, 
Grouard,  Anzac,  La  Corey,  Iron  River, 
Hinton,  Wabamun,  Pincher  Creek  and 
Coleman. 

Additional  individual  members  num- 
ber 39.  These  are  boys  who  are  unable 
to  conveniently  join  a district  club  or 
who  wish  to  pursue  this  course  of 
activities  in  a region  where  no  club 
exists.  These  candidates  participate  by 
correspondence  and  receive  similar  op- 
portunities in  the  way  of  study  ma- 
terial as  do  regular  club  members. 
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Proficiency  examinations  are  handled 
by  their  teachers  or  parents.  Such  boys 
are  called  “lone  patrol”  members  and 
their  acceptance  insures  that  no  boy 
interested  in  these  affairs  need  be 
neglected. 

SUMMER  CAMP 

Every  program  designed  for  the 
cultural  education  of  young  people  must 
incorporate  recreational  features.  Junior 
Forest  Warden  activities  feature  games 
and  sports  that  provide  healthy  com- 
petitive activity  and  these  are  often 
aimed  at  increasing  outdoor  knowledge 
and  skills.  Not  the  least  acceptable  of 
such  activities  is  a summer  “camp  out”, 
as  it  is  called,  often  arranged  by  district 
councils  for  the  benefit  of  their  clubs. 
Here  the  boys  are  given  a chance  to 
explore  at  first  hand  the  facts  that 
they  have  been  studying  indoors  during 
winter  months.  Added  to  such  oppor- 
tunity is  the  universal  boyish  thrill  of 
sleeping  under  canvas,  eating  in  the 
open  and  the  constant  companionship 
of  sun,  wind  and  rain,  birds,  animals 
and  flowers. 

In  July,  1964,  leaders  of  J.  F.  W. 
Clubs  at  Smith,  Grosmont  (Island 
Lake),  Chisholm  Mills  and  Flatbush 
organized  a six  day  camp  at  Cross  Lake 
Provincial  Park,  about  40  miles  north 
of  Westlock.  This  is  the  third  year  that 
the  clubs  of  the  region  have  organized 
such  an  outing  and,  under  leadership 
provided  by  the  area  council  and  Pro- 
vincial forest  ranger  Harry  Kostyk  of 
Smith,  34  boys  were  accommodated. 

Tents  were  loaned  by  the  Alberta 
forest  service  and  set  up  in  a suitable 
region  of  the  Cross  Lake  Provincial 
Park,  with  the  blessing  of  park  officials. 
Each  club  involved  contributed  toward 
food  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  members;  earlier  in  the  year 
club  raffles  and  other  fund  raising  pro- 
jects were  used  to  augment  club  dues. 
Boys  brought  their  own  blankets  and 
personal  gear,  soap  included  at  mother’s 
insistence  and  possibly  over  many  a 
youthful  protest.  Dishes  were  from 
forest  service  kits  and  a park  camp 
shelter  was  used  as  a kitchen. 

Supervision,  camp  services  and  en- 
tertainment were  provided  by  volun- 


Junior  Forest  Wardens  at  camp  site. 


teers.  Neil  Hughes  of  Flatbush  was 
camp  supervisor  and  he  had  a most 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  coworker  in 
Bill  Towns,  area  council  chairman,  from 
Flatbush.  Swimming  instruction  was 
handled  by  Jim  Skrenek  and  that  most 
important  of  all  chores,  cooking,  was 
capably  rendered  by  Mrs.  Glen  Sloan 
and  Mrs.  Floyd  Olson.  Scotty  Shearer, 
Cross  Lake  Provincial  Park  Warden, 
charmed  the  whole  camp  by  calling 
upon  his  military  background  to  con- 
duct morning  drills  and  exercises.  In 
return  the  boys  formed  litter  disposal 
squads  to  assist  Scotty  in  keeping  the 
park  neat  and  presentable. 

Lavish  attention  was  provided  by 
visitors  to  camp  who  came  prepared  to 
instruct  and  entertain.  First  was  the 
provision  of  tents  and  dishes  by  Ranger 
Koskyk  and  his  forest  service  cohorts. 
On  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Sam  Dott,  an 
entomologist  from  India,  fascinated  his 
young  audience  with  stories  of  his  home- 
land. Mr.  Barney  Taylor  of  Canadian 
Delhi  Oil  Company  outlined  petroleum 
exploration  on  Tuesday.  Representatives 
of  the  provincial  government’s  fish  and 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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INSTRUCTION 


INDOORS  . . . . 


AFIELD 
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SOUP’S  ON 


Bill  Towns,  Mrs.  Olson  and  Mrs.  Sloan  preside. 


“Gangway  ...  !” 
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6:30 

A.M. 

CAMP  SCHEDULE 

(A  Typical  Day) 

— Rise  — clean  up  — exercise 

7:15 

A.M. 

— Breakfast 

8:15 

A.M. 

— Lectures 

9:00 

A.M. 

— Swimming  instruction  — drill  — camp 

chores 

12:00 

Noon 

— Lunch 

1:00 

P.M. 

— Rest  period  — clean  up 

2:00 

P.M. 

— Field  instruction  and  lectures 

4:30 

P.M. 

— Swimming 

5:30 

P.M. 

— Supper 

6:30 

P.M. 

— Clean  up 

7:30 

P.M. 

— Baseball 

9:30 

P.M. 

— Lunch 

10:00 

P.M. 

— Movies  (for  those  who  wish  to  stay 

awake) 

11:00 

P.M. 

— Lights  out. 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

wildlife  service  followed:  Ed  Larson, 

Athabasca  officer,  Dennis  McDonald, 
fisheries  biologist  and  John  Stelfox, 
wildlife  biologist,  all  took  the  group  in 
hand  for  periods  of  discussion  about 
those  woodland  mysteries  that  every 
boy  holds  awsome.  Mr.  Osman  Nur,  a 
native  of  Sudan,  not  only  talked  about 
the  society  of  his  native  land,  but  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  colorful  costume 
of  his  countrymen.  Films  were  sent 
by  Shell  Oil  Company  and  Canadian 
Industries  Limited.  Mixing  these  enter- 
taining features  with  days  of  baseball, 
swimming,  fishing  and  just  plain  loaf- 
ing brought  a week  filled  to  capacity 
to  the  Junior  Forest  Wardens  thus 
accommodated. 

A wind  - up  banquet  was  laid  - on 
Friday  night.  To  the  camp  came  parents 
and  friends  of  the  boys,  the  fathers 
justifiably  proud  of  their  sons  and  their 
clubs  and  mothers  laden  with  many 
of  those  fancy  eatables  that  just  can’t 
be  regularly  accommodated  in  a camp 
cuisine.  A heavy  shower,  arriving  just 
at  supper  time,  failed  to  quench  the 
festive  spirit  of  this  climax  occasion. 
Tables  were  heaped  with  the  home  pro- 
vision and  both  young  and  old  joined  in 
the  attack.  Food  dissolved  before  the 
assault. 


BLESSED  ARE  THEY 

The  story  of  the  Cross  Lake  camp, 
like  stories  of  most  organized  youth 
activities,  is  a happy  one,  with  a happy 
ending.  It  should  not  be  concluded 


Junior  Wardens  and  friends  pose 
with  Bernie  Brower,  then  Peace  River 
forest  officer,  and  Greg  Stevens,  Prairie 
Provinces  Forestry  Association  field- 
man,  in  a Dixonville  school. 
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WATER  SAFETY  LESSONS 


however  without  some  comment  on 
the  extraordinary  contribution  made  to 
these  affairs  by  the  volunteer  adults 
who  organize  and  operate  them.  Con- 
siderable self  denial,  patience,  under- 
standing and  strength  are  required  of 
the  men  and  women  who  undertake 
such  responsibilities.  The  camp  outing 
is  undoubtedly  anticipated  by  Junior 
Wardens  as  a climax  to  the  season’s 
program  and  therefore  requires  thought- 
ful planning  and  administration  if  it  is 
to  meet  their  expectations. 

The  planning  burden  is  lightened  by 
excellent  advice  available  to  councils 
and  leaders  from  headquarters  files. 
Terry  Whiteley  and  his  associates  have 
undertaken  research  in  this  area  and 
have  compiled  a dossier  of  programs, 
disciplines  and  schedules  that  suit  the 
occasion. 

Camp  supervision  on  the  other 
hand  is  quite  a different  matter;  the 
variety  of  youthful  personalities,  skills, 
ambitions  and  endeavours  which  are 
encountered  requires  skillful  adminis- 


tration indeed  if  over-all  enjoyment  is 
to  be  assured.  It  is  a safe  bet  that  no 
youth  has  moved  very  far  from  the 
tears  of  childhood  and  equally  sure 
that  every  lad  aspires  to  imitate  adult 
composure.  As  every  conscientious 
parent  knows  the  random  fluctuation 
of  “between-age”  behavior  can  create 
exasperation  beyond  belief. 

Therefore  it  seems  fitting  to  ac- 
knowledge that  camp  leaders  must  in 
fact  become  substitute  parents.  Good 
camp  leaders  can  and  do  become  even 
more  heroic  in  youthful  eyes  than  many 
parents.  The  ability  to  impose  discipline 
in  an  acceptable  manner  is  a desirable 
gift  and  to  find  this  combined  with  the 
selfless  desire  to  help  another  man’s 
children  is  rare  indeed.  Many  Junior 
Forest  Warden  leaders  fall  within  this 
thinly  populated  category.  And,  white  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  particular  memorials 
will  be  raised  on  behalf  of  their  most 
creditable  performances,  they  deserve 
the  thanks  and  blessing  of  parents 
everywhere. 
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NOTES  AND  QUOTES 


SLEEPING  BAG  HAZARD 

Campers,  woods  employees  and 
others  with  sleeping  bags  which  have 
just  been  drycleaned  should  ensure  that 
their  bags  are  well  aired  before  using. 
A mishap  which  might  have  been  fatal 
was  reported  recently  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  A 
16-year-old  boy  was  sleeping  in  a pup 
tent  using  a sleeping  bag  that  had  been 
cleaned  in  a coin-operated  drycleaning 
unit  which  used  carbon  tetrachloride. 
The  bag  had  not  been  aired  since  clean- 
ing. Fortunately,  the  unconscious  boy 
was  discovered  in  time  by  another 
camper  and  given  artificial  respiration. 

Reprinted  from: 

Fire  Control  Abstracts, 

Canada  Dept,  of  Forestry. 
o 

THE  WHOLE  MAN 

To  be  whole  and  harmonious,  man 
must  also  know  the  music  of  the 
beaches  and  the  woods.  He  must  find 
the  thing  of  which  he  is  an  infinitesmal 
part,  and  nurture  it  and  love  it,  if  he  is 
to  live  — Justice  William  O.  Douglas 

e 

SURVIVAL 

We  have  gone  blind,  as  a nation,  to 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  needs- — the 
primary  field  of  maintaining  human 
habitat,  the  very  basic  things  we  call 
natural  resources.  Human  essentials  are 
little  things,  a soil  particle,  a raindrop, 
a green  plant  cell,  clean  air  and  sun- 
shine. This  living  world  is  the  natural 
environment  of  man.  The  crowded  cities 
are  not  the  natural  home  of  our  species. 
As  the  very  essence  of  survival,  physi- 
cally and  in  spirit  and  soul,  we’ve 
got  to  give  thought,  take  action  in  what 
we  call  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  — Arthur  C.  Carhart 

o 

APPETITE 

The  meadow  mouse  is  one  of  the 
busiest  small  mammals.  It  finds  and 
eats  an  amount  of  food  equivalent  to 
its  own  weight  every  twenty-four  hours. 


SONG  BIRD  SERVICE 

Song  birds  are  a gardener’s  best 
friends. 

A house  wren  may  feed  500  spiders 
and  caterpillars  to  its  young  during  one 
summer  afternoon.  A swallow  can  de- 
vour 1,000  leafhoppers  in  12  hours.  A 
pair  of  flickers  consider  5,000  ants  a 
mere  snack.  An  oriole  can  consume  17 
caterpillars  a minute  and  a brown 
thrasher  can  eat  more  than  6,000  in- 
sects in  the  period  of  one  day. 

Reprinted  from: 

New  York  Conservationist, 
o 

“ PRAY  DESIST  !” 

During  a hailstorm  last  summer,  the 
manager  of  a refuge  in  North  Dakota 
observed  an  effect  of  falling  hail  on  a 
flock  of  Canada  geese.  He  was  amazed 
to  see  that  more  than  half  the  birds 
held  their  necks  and  heads  pointed  sky- 
ward, streamlining  themselves  and 
safely  deflecting  the  hailstones. 

Reprinted  from: 

Texas  Game  and  Fish. 


MULTI  CARDIAC 

An  insect’s  heart  is  a segmented 
tube  along  the  back  of  its  abdomen.  At 
nearly  every  segment  are  tiny  valves 
that  admit  blood. 


WHY  INDEED? 

The  significance  of  life  remains  prob- 
ably the  profoundest  of  questions  that 
engage  the  human  mind.  We  recognize 
that  life  does  not  exist  apart  from 
death.  Individual  life  must  come  and 
go,  if  life  is  to  continue.  Why,  then,  is 
it  harsh  that  the  predator  kills  the 
prey?  Is  it  any  less  harsh  that  the 
predator  starves  if  the  prey  eludes  it? 

• 

HULA  HUNGER? 

The  pintail  is  one  of  the  few  ducks 
that  braves  the  long  2,000-mile  migra- 
tion from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  every  winter. 
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On  July  21,  thirty  members  of 
Alberta’s  legislature  accepted  the  invi- 
tation extended  by  the  Hon.  Norman 
Willmore,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
to  participate  in  a four  day  information 
tour  of  some  Alberta  forest  lands.  Map 
illustration  on  page  11  describes  the 
tour  route. 

Conduct  of  the  tour  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Alberta  forest  service 


under  the  direction  of  its  senior  ex- 
ecutive officer,  R.  G.  Steele.  However, 
residents  of  the  regions  through  which 
the  tour  passed  participated  in  a most 
hospitable  manner  and  entertained  the 
party  at  several  points.  Transportation 
was  obtained  by  bus  and,  coincidentally, 
the  complete  entourage  just  fitted  the 
passenger  accommodation  of  the  bus 
chartered. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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EDSON 


LEGISLATORS 

TOUR 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 

Leaving  the  Legislative  buildings  in 
Edmonton  at  about  1:00  P.M.  on  July 
21st,  the  party  drove  through  rain  and 
hail  to  be  met  at  Edson  by  a unique 
reception  committee.  In  keeping  with 
its  forthcoming  annual  rodeo  the  Edson 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dispatched  a 
band  of  horsemen  who  “held  up”  the 
bus  at  their  town’s  east  boundary, 
“herded”  it  to  the  Edson  main  inter- 
section, subjected  its  passengers  to  a 
hilarious  court  and  gaol  procedure  and 
“branded”  them  for  future  identifica- 
tion. Truly  expert  realism  was  provided 
to  the  “branding”  by  the  contrived  odor 
of  heated  irons  and  burning  flesh. 
Members  of  the  tour  entered  jovially 
into  the  spirit  of  this  occasion  and  sub- 
mitted with  some  astonishing  personal 
instances  of  dramatic  talent.  A few 
were  “encouraged”  to  donate  to  muni- 
cipal coffers  by  the  levy  of  fines  re- 
quired to  secure  their  release  for  the 
balance  of  their  journey.  Following  the 
fun,  all  were  treated  to  a mid-afternoon 
lunch  at  a local  motor  hotel,  witnessed 
a forest  fire  aircraft  bombing  display 
and  toured  forestry’s  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment warehouse.  Departure  for  Hinton 
was  made  one  hour  behind  schedule. 

The  Forestry  Training  School  at 
Hinton  provided  a banquet  supper  in 
the  evening.  Additional  hosts  for  this 
affair  were  North  Western  Pulp 
and  Power  Limited  and  the  Hinton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  North  Western 
staff  produced  an  impressive  pulp  mill 
display  and  thoroughly  described  their 
large  industrial  complex  to  visitors. 
Queries  were  invited  and  the  pertinence 
of  the  questions  attested  to  the  skillful 
presentation  offered  by  staff  of  this 
large  company.  Norman  Willmore  de- 
scribed the  development  of  Alberta’s 
forestry  training  school  and  greetings 
were  extended  by  the  Hinton  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  a barbecue  later  in 
the  evening.  Light  refreshment  was 
provided  by  North  Western  Pulp  and 
Power. 

At  8:00  A.M.  on  July  22nd,  the  bus 
departed  for  what  proved  to  be  the 
longest  leg  of  the  trip.  The  party  em- 
barked upon  the  forestry  road  that 
winds  through  mountains  and  foothills 


COFFEE  AT  BRAZEAU 


southward  from  Provincial  Highway 
No.  16.  Henry  Ryhanen,  Superintendent 
of  the  Edson  forest,  acted  as  guide 
while  the  tour  traversed  his  district, 
commenting  on  points  of  interest  from 
time  to  time  as  these  were  reached,  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  passengers. 
Coffee  was  served  at  the  Brazeau  river 
campground.  Here  also  a helicopter  dis- 
play took  place,  illustrating  how  a fire 
fighter,  lowered  by  winch  from  the 
hovering  aircraft,  could  effectively  at- 
tack a small  blaze.  At  Brazeau,  Rocky 
Mountain  House  forest  superintendent 
Fred  Sutherland  took  over  guide  duties 
from  Ryhanen  and  became  tour  inform- 
ant during  the  following  section  of  the 
trip. 

Lunch  was  served  at  Goldeye  lake 
campground,  just  west  of  Nordegg,  fol- 
lowing a brief  tour  of  the  abandoned 
townsite. 

The  interest  evinced  by  legislators  in 
the  many  features  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains forest  shown  to  them  required 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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SMILES  APLENTY 


F.U.A.  LODGE  AT  GOLDEYE  LAKE 
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CLEARWATER  STATION  AND  GUESTS 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

changes  in  original  time  schedules  for 
the  nearly  300  mile  journey  on  July  22nd. 
Consequently  south  of  Nordegg,  though 
hampered  by  several  steep  grades,  bus 
dirver  Telmar  Sartison  attempted  to 
narrow  the  margin  of  delay.  Ram  Falls 
were  visited  briefly  followed  by  coffee 
and  sandwiches  at  the  Clearwater 
ranger  station.  Impressive  was  the 
tortuous  climbing  road  over  Corkscrew 
mountain,  between  Seven  Mile  flats  and 
the  Clearwater  junction.  Dusk  caught 
the  now  weary  travellers  on  the  road 
south  of  the  Red  Deer  ranger  station 
but  the  journey  was  lightened  by  some 
hearty  singing,  capably  led  by  driver 
Sartison  who,  by  now,  had  become  “Tel” 
to  everyone  aboard.  Arrival  in  Calgary 
for  the  night  was  at  11:55  P.M. 

Ted  Keats,  Bow  forest  Superintend- 
ent who  had  joined  the  tour  at  Clear- 
water was  again  on  hand  when  it  left 
Calgary  at  8:00  A.M.  on  July  23rd.  He 
performed  the  same  interpretive  job  as 
had  Supts.  Ryhanen  and  Sutherland  on 
northern  sections  of  the  route.  A brief 
stop  was  made  at  Bow  Valley  Provincial 
park  near  Kananaskis  junction  before 
entering  the  forest  reserve  for  the  last 


time.  At  the  Federal  government’s 
Kananaskis  research  station,  legislators 
were  treated  to  coffee  and  a brief  out- 
line of  research  programs  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  Eastern  Rockies 
Forest  Conservation  Board  by  senior 
officers  of  these  agencies.  Farther  south 
on  the  7,300  foot  summit  between  Kan- 
anaskis and  the  Highwood  watersheds 
residue  banks  of  ice  and  snow,  sighted 
alongside  the  road,  caused  a stir  of 
excitement  among  newcomers  to  this 
scenic  region.  Lunch  was  served  near 
Cat  creek  in  the  broad  Highwood  valley. 

At  lunch  the  party  met  Alf  Long- 
worth,  Superintendent  of  the  Crowsnest 
forest,  who  supplied  members  with  map 
sheets  designed  to  point  out  features  of 
interest  on  the  remainder  of  the  forest 
reserve  jaunt. 

Seventeen  miles  south  of  Highwood 
junction  the  bus  left  the  forestry  trunk 
road  and  began  the  ascent  to  the  top 
of  Plateau  mountain.  Here  a petroleum 
company  had  built  a road  to  its  well 
site  and  trip  planners  had  wisely  de- 
cided to  include  this  remarkable  site  in 
their  itinerary.  So  steep  is  the  grade 
that  at  one  point  all  passengers  were 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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KANANASKIS  WELCOME 


In  Highwood  valley,  the  bus  cautiously  negotiates  a trail  bridge  off  the  main 
road  during  a luncheon  stop. 
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ATOP  PLATEAU  MOUNTAIN 
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(Continued  from  page  14) 

required  to  disembark  from  the  bus 
while  it  negotiated  one  particularly 
abrupt  incline.  The  summit  of  Plateau 
mountain  reaches  an  altitude  of  over 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  position, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Alberta 
mountain  ranges,  affords  an  extraordi- 
nary view  of  foothill  and  prairie  lands 
to  the  east.  Members  of  the  guiding 
party,  more  familiar  with  the  terrain, 
pointed  to  the  location  of  towns  such  as 
Nanton  and  Claresholm,  visible  35  and 
50  miles  distant.  At  this  elevation  forest 
growth  is  composed  of  small  alpine 
plants,  mosses  and  lichens.  Only  small 
pockets  of  infertile  soil  exist  in  crannies 
over  the  boulder  strewn  surface.  The 
awed  visitors  were  told  that  the  area  in 
which  they  stood  simulated  the  vast 
tundra  regions  of  northern  Canada 
where  a paucity  of  fertility  and  a 
vicious  climate  creates  extreme  plant 
specialization.  As  one  member  re- 
marked, who  was  apparently  familiar 
with  northern  lands,  he  might  have  ex- 
pected to  see  a caribou  appear,  as  the 
only  posible  animal  resident  of  such  an 
area.  The  brilliance  of  alpine  flowers, 
competing  with  their  color  to  attract 


the  few  pollinating  insects,  was  striking. 
Undoubtedly  Plateau  mountain  was  a 
scenic  highlight  of  the  trip. 

Arriving  at  the  Crowsnest  Pass  after 
a brief  coffee  break  at  Gap  ranger 
station,  legislators  were  besieged  by 
representatives  of  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  who  had  laid  on  trans- 
portation services,  a berbecue  supper 
and  community  tours.  Refreshments 
were  also  supplied  by  Coleman  Col- 
lieries. Similar  to  other  communities 
along  the  route  was  the  superb  hos- 
pitality and  genuine  friendship  which 
greeted  all  members  of  the  tour  at  this 
point. 

The  trip  on  July  24th  headed  north- 
ward, commencing  in  the  lush  livestock 
meadows  of  Happy  Valley,  north  of 
Lundbreck,  followed  by  a refreshment 
visit  from  members  of  the  Nanton  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  committee  at 
Willow  Creek  and  terminating  with  a 
second  morning  luncheon,  tendered  by 
the  towns  of  the  Turner  Valley  district, 
at  the  Turner  Valley  Golf  and  Country 
Club. 

The  run  to  Calgary  was  brief  and 
the  hum  of  tires  on  asphalt  seemed 
strangely  eerie  after  hundreds  of  miles 
of  gravel.  At  Calgary  by  noon,  southern 
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members  of  the  legislature  parted  from 
their  associates  and  officially  the  tour 
terminated.  Northern  members  were 
transported  by  bus  as  far  as  Edmonton 
later  in  the  day. 

In  retrospect  some  general  features 
are  worthy  of  comment.  Tour  conduc- 
tors and  host  groups  were  impressed 
with  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  legis- 
lators in  woodland  commercial  and 
recreational  affairs.  Members  in  turn, 
particularly  those  from  prairie  or  north- 
ern points,  expressed  obvious  concern 
for  the  scenes  and  events  to  which 
they  were  introduced.  Undoubtedly  the 
primary  objective  of  the  tour,  to  inform 
public  representatives  about  their  elec- 
tor’s natural  resources,  was  a resound- 
ing success.  The  weather  cooperated 
splendidly  and,  following  showers  west 
of  Edmonton,  sunshine  brightened  the 
scenery  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 
Reception  committees  at  all  major  in- 
dustrial sites  en  route  materially  added 
to  the  success  of  the  tour  with  open 
handed  generosity  and  the  well  adver- 
tised Alberta  flair  for  hospitality.  And, 
if  bus  transportation  is  a thriving  busi- 
ness, it  must  be  due  in  part  to  the 
excellent  public  relations  work  of  men 
like  driver  Tel  Sartison. 

Conviviality  on  an  excursion  of  this 
kind  was  quite  naturally  to  be  expected. 
With  tour  leaders  like  Minister  Norman 
Willmore,  his  deputy  Eric  Huestis  and 
forestry  director  Bob  Steele,  in  charge, 
arrangements  for  catering  and  accom- 


modation developed  with  precision  and 
informality  was  the  mode  of  the  trip. 
Furthermore  the  trip  guests  are  associ- 
ates in  a single  enterprise,  the  govern- 
ment of  their  province,  and  common 
objectives  create  sociable  companions. 

A few  stand  - out  characteristics 
among  trip  members  are  worth  noting: 
Henry  Ruste,  the  member  from  Wain- 
wright,  was  acknowledged  informal 
party  photographer  as  he  wore  out  one 
index  finger  and  three  rolls  of  film  en 
route.  Harry  Leinweber  displayed  as- 
tonishing affection  for  spruce  clad  hills 
and  thundering  waters  as  he  compared 
them  to  the  Cypress  Hills  south  of 
Medicine  Hat.  Marked  were  the  many 
lusty  singing  voices  and  while  the  har- 
mony would  never  scare  Mitch  Miller 
the  hearts  and  lungs  were  willing  and 
capable.  Diets  naturally  took  a beating, 
surrendering  to  the  brisk  mountain  air 
and  weighted  tables  encountered  at 
every  stop.  The  zealous  songs  of  praise 
by  members  Ed  Benoit,  Bill  Kovach  and 
Art  Dixon  as  their  respective  constitu- 
encies were  encountered  proved  most 
humorous  to  friendly  rivals;  the  dry 
witty  barbs  of  Ed  Gerhart  spearheaded 
some  adroit  rebuttal.  The  replies  to 
Crowsnest  greetings  tendered  by  Nor- 
man Willmore  and  Anders  Aalborg 
underlined  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
their  cohorts.  The  shrewd  questions 
aimed  at  Hinton  pulp  mill  authorities 
elicited  their  most  informative  replies. 
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Littering  Award  Presented 
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Amos  Q.  Bagless  of  Trashbasket, 
Alberta,  has  been  presented  the  “Out- 
standing Litterer  of  the  Year”  award  by 
officers  of  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  Bagless  achieved  a 
new  high  in  littering  to  become  the 
Province’s  first  Four  Litter  Man.  He 
has  developed  a new  technique  for  miss- 
ing garbage  cans  along  highways.  His 
five-year-old  son  sits  in  the  back  of 
his  station  wagon  and  throws  a wet- 
bottomed  sack  full  of  watermelon  rinds 
at  a garbage  can  as  the  car  speeds  by 
at  70  miles  per  hour.  The  closer  to  the 
can,  the  lower  the  score. 

Picnic  areas  are  another  of  Bagless’ 
specialties.  Using  his  masterful  tech- 
nique, he  leaves  wet  garbage  on  the 
tables,  along  with  a trail  of  paper  on 
his  way  to  the  incinerator.  He  manages 
to  get  just  enough  paper  in  the  incin- 
erator to  start  a good,  smoky  fire,  and 
then  leaves  it  to  smoulder  out  by  itself. 

Another  expert  litterbuggin  tactic 
perfected  by  Bagless  after  exhaustive 
research  is  known  as  the  “message  in 
the  bottle’’  routine.  If  that  water  skier 
hits  that  empty  beer  bottle  which  Bag- 
less tossed  casually  over  the  side  of  his 
boat,  the  skier  really  gets  the  message! 

The  crowning  achievement  which 
won  Bagless  the  award,  however,  took 
place  when  he  developed  a new  method 
for  damming  a stream  in  the  high 


country  of  the  province.  During  one 
week-end  camping  trip  he  dumped 
enough  beer  bottles  and  garbage  into 
this  little  trout  stream  to  dam  up  the 
creek  and  pollute  the  water  for  nearly 
a mile  downstream.  This  not  ony  fin- 
ished the  stream  for  scenic  purposes, 
but  it  also  killed  the  fish.  Conservation 
officer  I.  M.  Dauntless  noticed  the  dead 
fish  and  invited  Bagless  to  explain  his 
refined  techniques  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate. Bagless  stated  that  as  a pro- 
fessional he  really  felt  that  he  didn’t 
deserve  any  special  attention,  but  the 
magistrate  insisted  that  credit  be  given 
where  credit  was  due,  and  presented 
Bagless  with  an  award  of  10  days  in 
jail,  along  with  a bill  for  the  award 
which  came  to  $100  and  court  costs. 

The  moral  of  this  little  episode  is 
this:  Mr.  Bagless  did  not  win  the  only 
award  being  given  this  year  by  Alberta 
natural  resources  officers  for  litter- 
bugging.  Too  much  beautiful  scenery 
and  clean  water  is  being  ruined  by 
just  such  stupidity,  carelessness  and 
thoughtlessness. 

Editor's  Note: 

The  above  bit  of  ivhimsy  is  a much  copied 
manuscript  that  first  appeared  in  a Neiv  Mexico 
publication.  Some  changes  have  been  made  to 
suit  the  Alberta  scene,  Horvever,  the  excellent 
lesson  is  still  apparent. 
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When  Feather  and  Leather  Are  Passe, 
Then  The  Animals  Will  Be  Plastic 

(A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  FUTURE) 

By  JACK  SMITH  — The  Los  Angeles  Times 


Man,  the  most  predatory  of  all 
animals,  has  wiped  out  100  animal 
species  and  100  bird  species  since  the 
time  of  Christ,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
British  Fauna  Preservation  Society,  and 
is  about  to  do  the  same  for  the  leopard, 
the  orang  utan  and  the  polar  bear. 

One  can  imagine  what  it  will  be  like 
in  the  year  2064,  on  a sunny  day  in 
May,  when  a father  takes  a small  son 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  Los  Angeles 
zoo,  by  then  acknowledged  the  world’s 
very  best. 

Man  and  boy  walk  under  a sign 
which  warns,  “Do  Not  Oil  The  Animals 
— You  Are  Being  Watched  by  Omni- 
vision”. There  is  no  turnstile  or  ticket 
taker.  An  electric  eye  records  their 
serial  numbers  which  are  displayed,  as 
required  by  law,  on  the  right  shoulder. 
(They  will  be  billed  later  by  tax-a-mat, 
a new  government  bureau.) 

THE  FATHER  and  the  son  stroll 
along  a walk  of  moonstone  (all  the  con- 
crete has  been  depleted),  past  acrilon 
trees  and  synthetic  waterfalls.  They 
come  to  the  leopard  pit. 

Down  in  a stonelike  grotto  the  mag- 
nificent beast  with  its  tawny  coat  and 
black  rosettes  paces  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth  in  a figure  eight,  snarl- 
ing lowly  “Rhaugh  rhaugh”. 

A small  card  is  attached  to  the  rail: 
“Felis  Pardus  (African  leopard).  Extinct 
since  1984.” 

“Will  he  bite,  Daddy?”  asks  the  boy. 

“No,  he  can’t  bite,  son,”  says  the 
father.  “He  isn’t  made  so  he  can  bite. 
He  can  just  pace  and  snarl.” 

“What  does  that  mean,  Daddy? 
E-X-T-I-N-C-T?” 

“Extinct.  That  means  there  aren’t 
any  more  leopards.  There  used  to  be 
hundreds  of  thousands.  But  there  aren’t 
any  more.  They  were  all  killed  and 
skinned.” 

“WHY  WERE  they  all  killed  and 
skinned,  Daddy?” 


To  make  women’s  coats  out  of,  son. 
Women  thought  leopard’s  skins  looked 
better  on  them  than  they  did  on  the 
leopards. 

They  walk  on  to  the  polar  bear  exhibit. 
A female  polar  bear  leans  over  a pool, 
dipping  her  snout  in  and  out,  in  and 
out,  as  if  fishing.  Her  mate  paces  on  a 
ledge  above  her,  swinging  his  noble  head 
from  side  to  side  and  snarling,  “Rhaugh, 
Rhaugh!” 

“Are  they  extinct  too,  Daddy?” 
“Yes,  they’re  extinct  too.  They  were 
all  killed  and  skinned.” 

“Did  the  women  make  coats  out  of 
the  polar  bears  too?” 

“No.  The  men  made  them  into  rugs. 
They  liked  to  walk  on  the  polar  bears.” 
They  walk  on  to  the  ostrich  pen.  A 
sign  reads:  “Danger:  Do  Not  Feed  The 
Ostrich.”  The  boy  puts  his  hand  through 
the  screen  with  a peanut.  The  ostrich 
runs  over  and  snatches  it  away. 

“Ouch!”  screams  the  little  boy.  “He 
bit  me,  Daddy!  Isn’t  he  extinct  too?” 
“No,  son.  The  ostrich  is  not  extinct. 
He  was  about  to  be  extinct,  but  just  in 
time  he  went  out  of  fashion.  For 
women’s  hats,  that  is.” 

They  stroll  on  past  the  nylon  tiger, 
the  polyethelyne  panda,  the  naugahyde 
alligator  and  the  rayon  cockatoo. 

“Gee,  Daddy,”  says  the  boy,  “it’s 
kind  of  sad,  isn’t  it  — all  the  animals 
being  extinct.” 

“Not  really,  boy,  when  you  think 
about  it.  Tests  show  that  modern  syn- 
thetics outlast  real  animals  five  to  one.” 
As  they  leave  the  zoo  the  man  and 
his  son  pass  a human  being  revolved  on 
a pedestal.  The  human  being  has  ami- 
able eyes  and  a wispy  mustache. 

“Who’s  that,  Daddy?”  asks  the  boy. 
“God?” 

“No,  son,  not  quite,”  says  the  father, 
and  he  reads  from  the  little  card  below 
the  human  being:  “Walt  Disney — father 
of  the  animal  kingdom.” 
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INTENSIFIED  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Alberta's  1964  hunting  season  incorporates  a system  of  detailed  area  zoning;  current  regulations, 
covering  seasons  and  bag  limits,  are  written  in  terms  of  these  zones.  Some  hunters  claimed  that  they 
were  confused  by  details  on  Government  maps  and  brochures,  issued  to  advise  them.  A few  were 
inclined  to  criticize  Alberta's  fish  and  wildlife  officials,  claiming  that  so  much  detail  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a resource  was  either  not  required  or  was  too  suddenly  imposed. 

Actually  the  current  zoning  system  is  merely  a refinement  of  an  area  classification  system  for 
game  that  has  been  in  force  for  several  years.  Criticism  of  this  progressive  step  in  the  game  manage- 
ment is  wholly  unjustified  and  a little  serious  study  of  available  brochures  should  quickly  dispel  any 
mystery.  The  need  for  a flexible  game  management  system  in  a land  as  broad  and  Variable  as  the 
Province  of  Alberta  is  readily  apparent  to  most  hunters.  The  following  outline  may  assist  sportsmen 
to  understand  and  appreciate  these  recent  developments,  designed  to  maintain  today's  good  hunting  in 
the  future. 


Variations  in  the  climate,  geography 
and  soils  of  Alberta  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  variety  among  its  native 
wildlife  species.  For  example,  antelope 
that  live  on  the  great  plains  in  the 
south-east  could  not  thrive  in  the  wood- 
ed habitat  that  supports  caribou  in  the 
north-west.  Each  environment  produces 
native  inhabitants  that  are  specifically 
adapted  to  live  there. 

Similar  but  less  extensive  influence 
is  exerted  by  variety  in  environment 
upon  members  of  an  individual  species. 
Where  food  is  scarce  deer  may  have 
single  fawns;  where  abundant,  twins 
are  more  common. 

The  influence  of  man  creates  sig- 
nificant changes  in  wildlife  habitat; 
prairie  grasslands  have  become  culti- 
vated croplands  in  many  regions  and 
no  longer  support  the  original  wildlife 
inhabitants  extensively.  On  the  other 
hand  timbered  lands  may  respond 
following  harvest  by  producing  new 
shrubby  growth  and  thereby  encourage 
the  subsistence  of  antlered  game  well 
beyond  the  original  forest  population 
level. 

Chiefly  because  of  these  limiting 
features  of  environment:  climate,  ge- 
ography, soil  and  human  influence; 
some  broad  controls  over  the  extent  of 
wildlife  harvest  by  hunters  have  been 
required.  To  date  in  Alberta,  control 
has  been  obtained  by  limiting  the  dur- 
ation of  open  seasons,  setting  bag  limits 
and  by  relating  bag  limits  and  season 
duration  to  24  “hunting  zones’’.  The 
zone  system  used  in  recent  years  has 


provided  some  flexibility  to  Alberta’s 
game  management  through  harvest  con- 
trol. In  many  cases  however  zones  have 
been  far  too  large  to  permit  the  de- 
tailed manipulation  required  by  current 
hunting  intensity. 

The  extent  of  specific  game  manage- 
ment has  become  inadequate  for  many 
regions  of  the  province.  As  research 
discloses  startling  differences  in  habitat 
within  very  short  range  of  one  another 
and,  as  human  influence  in  the  form  of 
commercial  and  recreational  enterprise 
becomes  more  pronounced,  the  need  for 
more  intensive  management  of  wildlife 
resources  increases.  A primary  re- 
quirement for  intensive  management  is 
necessarily  detailed  zoning.  To  illustrate 
their  purpose  such  zones  are  called 
management  units. 

As  a basis  for  management  five 
broad  ecological  regions  have  been 
identified  in  Alberta.  In  general  terms 
these  regions  exhibit  radically  different 
geographic  characteristics  and  therefore 
their  environments  favor  different  game 
species.  The  regions  are  described  as: 

(a)  sub  alpine  habitat, 

(b)  foothills  habitat, 

(c)  parkland  habitat, 

(d)  mixed  forest  habitat, 

(e)  grassland  habitat. 

The  sub  alpine  habitat  is  restricted 
to  mountainous  regions  and  includes 
large  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  Reserve.  The  foothills  habitat 
exists  at  lower  elevations  in  western 
regions  of  the  province.  On  a map  it  is 
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a verticle  strip,  narrow  at  the  south 
and  broadening  in  the  north  to  include 
the  Swan  Hills.  The  parkland  habitat 
is,  in  general,  the  broad  area  east  of 
Edmonton  and  Red  Deer.  It  extends 
to  the  Saskatchewan  boundary  and 
features  intensive  agriculture  in  most 
regions.  The  mixed  forest  habitat  em- 
braces all  regions  of  the  province  north 
of  Lesser  Slave  lake,  Lac  La  Biche  and 
Grande  Prairie.  The  grassland  habitat 
exists  in  south-east  regions;  in  general, 
east  of  No.  2 highway  and  south  of 
Stettler.  It  features  intensive  livestock 
farming  and  large  irrigation  districts. 

Each  habitat  region  is  divided  into 
a number  of  management  units,  ranging 
from  21  units  in  the  mixed  forest  habi- 
tat to  31  units  in  the  parkland  habitat. 
The  total  number  of  management  units 


thus  obtained  is  135.  They  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  in  density  per  unit  area. 
Their  boundaries  are  established  by 
reference  to  water  courses,  topographic 
features,  highways  and  other  surveyed 
land  precincts. 

The  establishment  of  135  wildlife 
management  units  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  necessarily  be  135  different 
open  seasons  or  bag  limits.  In  many 
areas  open  seasons  are  set  to  cover 
several  management  units  together 
because  the  similarity  of  conditions 
extends  well  beyond  single  unit  bound- 
aries. However,  a distinct  advantage  in 
objective  game  management  is  obtained 
by  detailed  unit  division;  each  game 
population  within  a single  management 
unit  can,  if  necessary,  be  considered  on 
its  own  merit  and  treated  accordingly. 
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By  E.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Fishery  Biologist 

Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 


E.  B.  Cunningham 


Fish,  like  all  forms 
of  wildlife,  and  for 
that  matter  all  forms 
of  life,  are  products 
of  the  land.  Just  as 
the  wealth  of  a 
nation  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  indi- 
vidual are  directly 
correlated  with  the 
fertility  of  the  soil, 
so  too,  the  numbers 
and  well  being  of  the 
fish  in  a stream  are  correlated  with  the 
fertility  and  welfare  of  the  stream  and 
land  through  which  the  stream  flows. 

Situated  along  the  western  margins 
of  the  fertile  croplands  of  central 
Alberta  are  perhaps  some  of  the  most 
productive  trout  streams  in  Canada. 
Early  settlers  found  these  streams  flow- 
ing through  lush  meadows  and  lined 
with  an  almost  impenetrable  wall  of 
willows  and  trees.  The  streams  were 
characterized  by  gentle  riffles,  quiet 
pools  and  cool,  clean  water.  Early 
sportsmen  introduced  the  brown  trout 
into  the  streams.  The  ideal  habitat 
suited  the  wily  brown  with  the  result 
that  the  most  challenging  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, the  most  rewarding  fishing  in 
Alberta  was  produced.  The  brown  trout 
fishermen  of  central  Alberta  who  have 
fought  willows  and  crept  on  their  hands 
and  knees  to  get  within  casting  distance 
of  a rising  brown  on  the  Raven,  Alford 
or  Stauffer  creeks  will  attest  to  this. 

A strange  phenomena  is  presently 
occurring  on  many  of  these  streams. 
They  are  literally  growing  old  and,  un- 
fortunately, much  before  their  time. 
For  strange  as  it  may  seem,  rivers  and 
streams  grow  old  and  die  like  living 
creatures.  Generally  this  aging  process 
occurs  at  such  a slow  rate  and  over 
such  a long  period  of  time  that  it  goes 
unnoticed.  In  fact  under  natural  con- 
ditions, centuries  might  pass  before 
there  would  be  any  appreciable  change 
in  a stream. 


Briefly  the  normal  aging  process  is 
this:  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  land  by 
the  natural  processes  ultimately  results 
in  the  stream  becoming  more  and  more 
sluggish  and  meandering.  Gradually 
water  temperatures  increase  and  the 
gravelly  stream  bed  is  covered  with 
sediment.  When  this  process  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a certain  point  the  stream  is 
no  longer  suitable  for  trout  and  their 
numbers  decrease.  Species  of  fish  which 
prefer  the  new  conditions  increase  and 
eventually  occupy  the  former  trout 
habitat.  This  latter  group  includes  such 
forms  as  pike,  suckers  and  small  forage 
fishes.  There  are  a number  of  “old 
streams”  in  Alberta  today.  Some  well 
known  examples  are  the  Blindman, 
Medicine  and  Lobstick  rivers. 

Since  the  arrival  of  man  on  the 
scene  the  word  “normal”  has  taken  on 
a new  meaning.  There  are  few  things 
and  places  on  earth 
that  have  not  felt 
his  influence,  and 
the  brown  trout 
streams  of  central 
Alberta  are  no  ex- 
ception. Man’s  in- 
fluence on  these 
streams  (often  referred  to  as  progress) 
has  been  so  great  that  in  many  instances 
decades  of  aging  may  be  occurring  in 
a single  year.  There  are  a number  of 
factors  involved,  some  of  the  more 
obvious  are  as  follows: 

1)  Intensive  grazing  and  cultivation 
along  the  streams. 

These  activities  ul- 
timately result  in 
the  destruction  of 
stream’s  side  cover 
and  the  erosion  of 
the  stream  banks. 

The  channel  of  the 
stream  changes  from  one  that  is  narrow, 
deep  and  well  shaded  to  one  that  is 
wide,  shallow  and  exposed.  The  trampled 
banks  contribute  vast  amounts  of  silt 
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A steep  slope  (centre  of  photo)  has  been  cleared  of  woods.  Accelerated  erosion 
is  distinctly  possible  as  a result  and  the  stream  at  right  will  bear  added  silt. 


which  obliterate  the  spawning  beds  and 
smother  the  organisms  on  which  the 

fish  feed. 

2)  Clearing  and  cultivation  of  steep 

marginal  land.  Water  drainage  from 

these  lands  is  accel- 
erated and  carries 
an  abnormally  high 
amount  of  silt  into 
the  stream.  The 
stream  is  also 

robbed  of  important  ground  water  sup- 
plies, needed  to  maintain  its  flow  during 
periods  of  low  water. 

3)  Bigger  and  better  roads  call  for 

bigger  and  better  bridges  and  fills. 
Each  one  ultimate- 
ly contributes  large 
amounts  of  silt  to 
the  stream.  In  ad- 
dition these  is  an 

outright  loss  of  stream  mileage  and 
pools  created  by  industrial  channel 
alteration. 

4)  The  use  of  herbicides  for  the  con- 
trol of  willows  and  brush.  Landowners 

in  their  zeal  to  re- 
claim brush  land  for 
pasture  may  spray 
and  kill  the  stream 
side  cover.  The 
banks  are  left  bare 


and  subject  to  erosion  and  the  stream 
is  robbed  of  much  needed  shade. 

5)  In  order  to  make  the  watering  of 
livestock  easier,  farmers  often  include 
portions  of  the  stream  in  their  barn- 
yards, pig  pens 
and  feed  lots.  The 
resulting  quagmires 
may  contribute 
large  amounts  of 
mud  and  pollution  to  the  stream  each 
year. 

How  serious  is  the  problem:  For  the 
answer  let’s  look  at  a few  examples. 
Dogpound  Creek  — At  least  thirty  miles 
of  this  famous  brown  trout  producer 
were  once  capable  of  sustaining  a trout 
population.  Today  no  more  than  ten 
miles  remain. 

Beaverdam  Creek — Little  of  this  stream 
can  now  be  considered  “good”  trout 
habitat. 

Bighill  Spring  Creek — Once  at  least  ten 
miles  of  good  trout  water,  now  nothing. 
Stauffer  Creek — Probably  less  than  five 
miles  of  good  trout  water  left — poten- 
tially at  least  twice  that. 

Raven  River  — Probably  no  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  original  trout  pro- 
ducing water  will  now  sustain  a good 
population. 

Alford  Creek  — Still  a good  producer 
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Stauffer  creek,  west  of  Innisfail 


but  heavy  grazing,  clearing  and  brush 
spraying  sound  the  ultimate  death  knell 
to  this  wonderful  little  stream. 

These  are  only  a few,  virtually  all 
the  streams  in  central  Alberta  are  in 
various  stages  of  decline. 

The  next  logical  question  is  what,  if 
anything,  can  be  done?  Fortunately, 
the  answer  is  yes,  something  can  be 
done,  difficult  though  it  may  be. 

First,  the  people  responsible  for  the 
accelerated  change  must  be  made  aware 
of  its  consequences.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  any  conscientious  land  owner 
would  deliberately  destroy  a fine  clear 
stream  flowing  through  his  property. 
By  so  doing  he  greatly  decreases  the 
value  of  his  property  as  well  as  pos- 
sibly fouling  his  and  his  fellow  land 
owner’s  water  supply.  In  addition  each 
land  owner  should 
feel  a moral  obli- 
gation to  the  future 
to  leave  the  land 
at  least  as  good  as 
he  found  it.  After 
all,  a person  never 
really  “owns”  land,  he  merely  occupies  it 
for  as  long  as  he  has  title;  after  which 
it  is  passed  on  to  another  “owner”. 

Secondly,  we  should  perhaps  put  a 
monetary  value  on  the  resource  to  see 


if  it  is  worth  saving.  This  is  in  fact 
impossible,  for  who  can  say  how  to 
evaluate  the  worth  of  a day’s  fishing 
to  the  fisherman.  We  can,  however,  say 
how  much  that  angler’s  enjoyment  is 
worth  to  the  people  who  outfit  him  for 
his  trip.  A recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  showed 
that  fishermen  in  Canada  spent  an  aver- 
age of  $143.00  each  per  year  on  their 
sport.  This  includes  such  things  as  gas, 
tires,  tackle,  lodging,  food,  etc.  If  we 
multiply  this  figure  by  the  120,000 
angling  permits  sold  in  Alberta  in  1962 
we  come  up  with  a figure  in  excess  of 
17  million  dollars;  adequate  illustration 
that  sport  fishing  is  indeed  a valuable 
resource  and  perhaps  one  worth  saving. 

Assuming  we  have  decided  the  re- 
source is  worth  saving,  how  do  we  go 
about  doing  it?  The  answer  is  simple, 
but  the  solution  is  very  difficult.  The 
answer  lies  in  the  protection  of  the 
stream  banks  from  overgrazing,  culti- 
vation, construction  and  spraying.  In 
some  instances  this 
can  be  accomplished 
by  leaving  an  un- 
cultivated border 
along  the  stream. 
In  other  instances 
fencing  might  be 
required.  Certain  lands  might  have  to  be 
withdrawn  from  settlement  and  set  aside 
for  water  shed  protection.  New  laws 
governing  use  of  herbicides  and  water 
use  might  have  to  be  enacted.  Some  of 
these  steps  might  ultimately  mean  pub- 
lic ownership  or  control  of  the  lands 
adjacent  to  the  stream  itself.  Such  pro- 
posals illustrate  that  a solution  is  com- 
plex and  difficult.  Until  it  is  attained 
the  problem  remains  in  the  lap  of  the 
individual  land  tenant.  He  must  examine 
his  own  conscience,  knowing  he  holds 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  that 
stream,  and  decide  which  it  will  be.  At 
present  we  may  only  urge  that  his  de- 
cision will  be  a wise  one. 
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ANIMAL  NOSES 


In  some  individuals,  such  as  wine 
tasters,  coffee  tasters  and  perfumers, 
man’s  sense  of  smell  is  highly  developed 
but,  in  general,  his  nose  is  far  inferior 
to  the  smellers  of  other  mammals. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  noses  which 
provide  the  most  acute  and  discrim- 
inating of  the  five  senses:  smell,  sight, 
hearing,  touch  and  taste. 

There  are  other  groups  in  the  animal 
kingdom  which  apparently  have  no  sense 
of  smell  comparable  to  that  of  mam- 
mals. The  lower  invertebrates  and  birds, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  none.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  vultures  find 
their  prey— dead  animals — by  means  of 
their  marvelous  telescopic  vision  and 
commonly  find  carrion  before  it  begins 
to  rot  and  smell. 

However,  some  seabirds  — petrels, 
shearwaters  and  the  albatross — do  have 
a well-developed  sense  of  smell;  and  the 
kiwi,  a queer  humpbacked  flightless  bird 
in  New  Zealand,  finds  its  prey  at  night 
by  means  of  its  acute  senses  of  smell 
and  hearing.  There  are  slitlike  sensitive 
nostrils  near  the  end  of  the  long  bill. 

Many  insects— notably  moths,  some 
butterflies,  honeybees  and  ants  — have 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  smell.  Lack- 
ing any  nose,  they  have  sensory  organs 
located  in  the  outer  segments  of  their 
antennae  or  “feelers”.  We  know  of  an 
instance  when  the  scent  of  a female 
Cecropia  moth,  newly  emerged  from  a 
cocoon  in  a cage  within  a greenhouse 
where  a few  windows  were  partially 
open,  attracted  scores  of  males — some 
of  them  from  miles  away.  Bees  in 
search  of  nectar  are  attracted  to 
flowers  as  much  or  more  by  their  scent 
as  by  their  color.  Ants  follow  odor 
trails  made  by  co-workers.  They  live  in 
a world  of  smells. 

Fish  are  commonly  ranked  among 
the  supersmellers  but  most  scientists 
agree  that,  instead,  they  are  super- 
tasters. Smell  and  taste  are  closely 
related  chemical  senses  but  odors  come 
as  minute  particles  in  gaseous  form, 
whereas  taste  is  a sensation  produced 
by  particles  in  a solution  such  as  water. 


Some  fish  have  sense  organs  located 
from  mouth  to  tail,  so  that  they  liter- 
ally taste  with  the  whole  body. 

Having  such  poor  noses  ourselves  and 
no  other  way  of  detecting  or  measuring 
odors,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate 
how  important  — how  vital  — an  acute 
sense  of  smell  is  to  most  wild  four- 
footed  animals.  By  means  of  it  they 
find  their  food,  evade  their  enemies,  find 
others  of  their  kind  and  find  mates. 
For  deer,  rabbits  and  other  defenseless 
species  it  spells  life  or  death.  It  enables 
an  Arctic  hare  to  survive  by  finding  the 
tops  of  dwarf  willows  beneath  several 
feet  of  snow,  or  a squirrel  to  find  acorns 
that  he  buried  in  autumn. 

Much  of  what  we  know  about  animal 
noses  has  been  learned  by  observers  and 
hunters  of  wildlife;  also  from  dogs  bred 
and  trained  to  trail  and  find  certain 
kinds  of  game.  A dog’s  sense  of  smell 
is  as  marvelous  as  that  of  a wolf  or  an 
elephant.  A ’coon  hound,  for  instance, 
knows  when  a raccoon’s  track  was 
made,  how  fast  it  was  travelling,  and 
in  what  direction.  He  will  ignore  the 
scent  of  a rabbit  or  any  other  animal. 

Reprinted  from: 

“Outdoor  America”. 
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be  accompanied  by  the  writer’s  proper  signature  and  address.  Letters  are  welcome  and  particularly 
so  if  they  are  brief  and  deal  with  a topic  currently  being  treated  in  Land-Forest-Wildlife  or  with 
one  of  general  interest  in  the  field  of  renewable  natural  resources.  Land-Forest-Wildlife  reserves 
the  right  to  decide  whether  any  letter  shall  be  published  in  its  columns  and  to  condense  any  letter. 


Editor: 

Re:  The  article  on  “Why  Men  Really 
Go  Fishing”. 

Reprinted  from  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  in  Land-Forest-Wildlife 
for  April  and  May,  1964. 

While  it  was  something  to  read  and 
maybe  to  some  fishermen  it  may  be  the 
reason  for  going  fishing,  but,  this  I 
can’t  and  won’t  buy.  I also  think  that 
a writer  who  is  being  paid  for  any 
article  on  any  sport  should  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  write  with  all  the  truth 
that  he  can  muster  on  his  subject. 

My  explanation  as  to  why  I go  fish- 
ing, ( I live  in  the  city),  and  being  a 
big  city  dweller  who  is  compelled  to 
compete  with  all  the  inconveniences  of 
city  life  I find  that  at  the  end  of  my 
working  week  that  all  I want  to  do  is 
get  away  from  all  cities  and  towns  and 
just  be  able  to  sit,  walk  or  fish  a stream 
and  forget  my  job,  city  traffic  and  all 
the  tensions  of  city  living.  This  is  my 
safety  valve  to  an  otherwise  normal  life. 

Some  people  are  able  to  relieve  this 
tension  by  other  means,  such  as  work- 
ing on  their  gardens,  lawns  and  prop- 
erty or  by  merely  going  on  a picnic. 
From  where  I sit  it  is  just  as  well  that 
they  aren’t  fishermen. 

In  my  travels  along  a stream  anyone 


watching  me  hook  a fish  and  then  lose 
it  would  naturally  think  that  I should 
spend  more  time  in  going  to  church. 
The  language  is  terrible,  but,  I immedi- 
ately laugh  after  the  first  excitement  is 
over.  I’m  not  really  a meat  hunter 
although  I do  like  to  eat  whatever  I 
catch.  If  for  some  unknown  reason  I 
fail  to  entice  some  luckless  fish  to  one 
of  my  many  luscious  flies  I do  not  con- 
sider it  a lost  day  because  I may  have 
happened  onto  a goose  nest  or  the  nest 
of  some  song  bird  and  had  a look  at  the 
eggs  or  chicks  as  the  case  may  be,  saw 
a mink  in  the  water,  deer  along  the 
brush  or  the  bank;  in  fact,  on  one  fish- 
ing trip  we  came  back  to  the  car  and 
scared  away  a wolverine  which  was  at- 
tempting to  get  into  our  car  for  our 
lunch. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings  I 
can  sit  back  in  my  rocking  chair  and 
in  my  mind’s  eye  I can  see  all  the 
curves,  pot  holes  and  big  stones  on  the 
road  to  my  favorite  stream,  walk  along 
the  banks  of  that  stream  to  the  differ- 
ent runs  and  holes  where  I know  darn 
well  there  is  a nice  trout  lurking,  wait- 
ing for  just  the  right  morsel  to  float 
down  to  him.  I can  hear  the  reel  sing 
as  the  hook  is  set  and  the  fish  makes 
its  bid  for  freedom  and  I can  smell  that 
or  some  other  luckless  fish  in  my  frying 
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pan  with  some  nice  strips  of  bacon  over 
it.  It  sure  tastes  good. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
make  memories  live  on  down  through 
the  years.  These  things  are  my  safety 
valve  to  sanity  in  this  otherwise  hectic 
world. 

This  may  never  see  the  life  of  print 
but  I found  it  impossible  to  not  add 
my  two  bits  worth  on  my  favorite  sport 
and  recreation.  My  Safety  Valve.  Even 
my  wife  thinks  I am  nutty. 

L.  G.  Fairbrother, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

Our  apologies  to  pour  wife;  We  disagree 
with  her. 

★ 

Editor: 

I feel  obliged  to  comment  on  the 
editorial  remarks  on  page  24  of  the 
April-May  issue  of  your  excellent  mag- 
azine. They  concern  the  water  level 
management  of  the  Kananaskis  and 
Spray  lakes. 

To  begin  with,  consider  the  lakes 
separately: 

(a)  Kananaskis 

By  the  time  the  water  has  dropped 
from  the  upper  lake  to  the  Bow  river, 
it  has  produced  a total  of  41,300  horse- 
power at  the  Interlakes,  Pocaterra  and 
Barrier  plants.  Also  remember  that 
more  than  half  of  the  water  arriving 
at  Barrier  entered  the  stream  below 
the  Upper  Kananaskis  lake. 

(b)  Spray 

By  the  time  the  water  has  dropped 
from  Spray  to  the  Bow  river,  it  has 
produced  127,600  horsepower  at  the 
Three  Sisters  and  Spray  plants,  with  all 
of  the  water  being  utilized. 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  a 
given  amount  of  water  is  over  three 
times  as  valuable  to  Calgary  Power  Ltd. 
in  the  Spray  lakes  system  as  it  is  in 
the  Kananaskis  lakes  system. 

Now  how  valuable  is  this  water  to 
the  Company?  The  Calgary  Herald  of 
June  3,  1964,  gives  the  schedule  for 
Brazeau  Dam  power.  It  states  that: 

(a)  The  first  unit  of  210,000  horse- 
power will  be  in  power  production 
in  November,  1964. 

(b)  The  second  unit  of  250,000  horse- 
power will  be  installed  by  1966. 


(c)  By  1980  the  Brazeau  will  be  pro- 
ducing 800,000  horsepower. 

A direct  comparison  is  valid  because 
all  of  the  plants  mentioned  are  used  to 
produce  the  same  type  of  power,  known 
to  the  industry  as  “Peaking  Power”.  Of 
course  the  Company  has  many  other 
plants  producing  peaking  power  as  well 
as  those  mentioned. 

I submit  that  the  41,300  horsepower 
of  Kananaskis  water  is  almost  insignifi- 
cant in  Calgary  Power  Ltd.’s  overall 
operations  of  the  next  few  years.  Even 
so,  though,  by  proper  water  manage- 
ment they  could  have  the  full  use  of 
this  power  during  their  peak  hours  dur- 
ing November,  December  and  January. 
The  only  requirement  so  far  as  the  fish 
and  scenery  are  concerned  should  be  to 
restore  the  lakes  to  the  full  condition 
as  soon  as  possible  after  January,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  April.  The 
Company  would,  in  fact,  generate  more 
energy  from  this  water  than  they  do 
at  present,  because  when  the  lakes  are 
not  lowered  in  level  for  months  at  a 
time,  then  the  water  is  utilized  at  a 
higher  average  head. 

The  above  is  probably  sufficient  to 
put  my  point  across,  namely;  that  it  is 
high  time  that  the  regulating  authority 
(the  Province)  weighed  the  relative 
merits  of  the  manner  in  which  a natural 
resource  is  exploited  as  compared  to  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a slightly  different  method  of 
exploitation.  I am  sure  that  it  would 
only  take  a few  words  between  the  right 
people  of  the  Government  of  Alberta 
and  Calgary  Power  Ltd.  to  effect  a 
vast  improvement  to  the  beauty  spot  of 
Kananaskis  lakes. 

Conservationist, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

Obviously  “ Conservationist ” has  studied  Al- 
berta’s hydro  power  development ; his  points 
appear  to  have  the  force  of  fact.  However,  We 
must  remind  him  that  what  one  group  of  people 
term  “regulating  authority”  another  group  might 
label  “dictatorship” . That  a struggle  exists  be- 
tween public  factions  for  the  right  to  guide 
resources  use  is  acknowledged.  However,  the 
determination  of  what  is  best  for  the  most, 
for  the  longest  period  of  time,  requires  a rare 
wisdom. 
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3pt.  of  Lands  and  Fores 
Natural  Resources  Bldg. 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
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